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FASHION’S PHASES. 


Wuen first I whispered words of love, 
When first you turned aside to hear, 
The wingéd griffin flew above, 
The mammoth gaily gamboll’d near ; 
I wore the latest thing in skins, 
Your dock-leaf dress had just been 
mended 
And fastened up with fishes’ fins— 
The whole effect was really splendid. 








Again—we wandered by the Nile, 

n Egypt's far, forgotten land, 

And watched the festive crocodile 
Devour papyrus from your hand. 

Far off across the plain we saw 
The trader urge his flying camel ; 

Bright shone the scarab belt you wore, 
Clasped with a sphinx of rare enamel. 


Again—on Trojan plains [ knelt ; 
Alas! in vain I strove to speak 
And tell you all the love I felt 
In more or less Homeric Greek ; 
Perhaps my helmet-strap was tight 
And checked the thoughts I fain 
would utter, 
Or else your robe of dreamy white 
Bewildered me and made me stutter. 


Once more we change the mise-en-scéne ; 
The white road curves across the hill; 
Excitement makes you rather plain, 
But on the whole I love you still, 
As wreathed with veils and goggles blue, 
And clad in maciniosh and leather, 
Snug in our motor built for two 
We skim the Brighton road together. 








THE ART OF DIALOGUE. 

Dear Mr. Powcu,—I read in a review! 
the other day that very few authors of 
the present age could write really natural 
dialogue. Having discovered a way of 
writing stories without any dialogue at 
all, I beg to present my latest effort to 
your readers. If it seems difficult in’ 
places, # little study will soon discover 
the meaning. My tale is entitled, 


Tae PrevaricaTion OF PRIscrLea., 


He put an arm around her waist. 
" ?” he asked in a low voice. 
—,” she replied, shaking her 
head. 
—,” he ejaculated. 

,” she said, reprovingly. 

--,” he apologised. 

There was silence for a little while. 

Then Arrtavr returned to the attack. 
What right had she to be so decided 
about it? he thought. 

“__”” he said, “———..” 

as .” she admitted. 

*____” he went on, 
paused for a reply. 

There was a short silence, while Pais-| 
CILLA thought how best she could put 
it. At last she began : 


pretty 


“ 


“ ” 


He 
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A HEARTY APPRECIATION. 


(A Dueal Surprise Visit to the Y earlings.) 


” 


Firat Stable Boy. “‘CHAaTS AWAY JUST LIKE AN ORDINARY—NO SIDE ABOUT [IF 
Second Stable Boy (warmly). “ Yes—axp sue—so womanLy /?” 








” se 


— She looked timidly at him. | 


joe she urged, pleadingly. How simple and yet how neat, Mr. 
was his monosyllabic com-| 


an a | Punch, is this method of writing dialogue. 

ment. [? aoe Bt wee | No long, cumbersome, unreal talk; but 

H ae 4-9 of her. ead aie |™ the same time the reader left in no 

in agg 6: ste of hie he 7 doubt as to the nature of the conversa 
ss ) f %~ " “ 


lk ap tion. , she lisped. “Yes” or 

; ie ence, “artim. 

ae onrh oe No” it must have been, and how can 
ft a 


* al d one lisp “No”? The subtlety of it, Mr. 
— she said. r 
on 4 ow a a or Punch ! Your humble servant, 
—, > m Te , ‘lenche: 


teeth. Out aloud, dwelling Tue O'Merepimn. 
lovingly upon the name. 

He held out his arms to her, and no 
longer could she resist him. 

*_..”” she cooed. 

*._.?" he asked, hardly able to 
believe his ears. 


,”’ she lisped, 


“ 


“ 





Tr is reported that Dartino has called 
“Tail” to England’s toss four times, 
and is now convinced that the English 
team hasn’t got one. 
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'TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


(The Pall Mall Gazette, in a collection of Press opinions on the 
Government's defeat, quoted from the Daily News the following dictum 
which it considered to be piously expressed: “The prevailing thought 
to-day is less exultation than a profound thankfulness that the end 
come at last. The thing has collapsed just as it seemed getting intoler- 
able. From to-day a new chapter opens in the history of this isle and 
Empire.”’) 


As when a traveller through a tropic land. 
Bored by a sameness in the desert scenery, 

Is moved to smack his lips, all caked with sand, 
At sight of distant palms or other greenery ; 


Then, to his own (and camel's) marked disgust, 
On drawing near to that alleged oasis, 

Sees that his credulous and child-like trust 
Was founded on an insufficient basis : 


Or as the climber up an arduous Al 

Grapples the icy steep, and ee 4 staunches 
The rude excoriations on his scalp 

Caused by inevitable avalanches ; 


And, even while he wields his axe in air, 
Crying “ Another step and so the summit ! "— 
Slips off, and after bouncing here and there 
Drops perpendicularly like a plummet :— 


Or, lastly, as an all-too previous bird 

Counts up her family while still in ovo, 
Then finds her estimate has wholly erred, 

And she must start and sit again de novo :— 


Just so collapsed the Liberal Party’s hopes ! 
How often one gets left when most elated ! 
Asin the above extremely obvious tropes 
I have with some insistence indicated. 


“ The Righteous triumph,” so the voice had said ; 
“Yet let us not assume a bumptious attitude, 
Let us, dear brethren, rather bow the head 
(Or words to that effect) in speechless gratitude. 


“* After a most intolerable while 
Emancipate from yonder foul Chimera, 
A virgin future waits this precious isle, 
On Greater Britain breaks a brand-new era!” 


Prophet! that statement looked so like a threat 
It shook the Tory from his indecision, 

He vowed that never (or at least not yet) 
Should you have scope to realise that vision. 


New dawn of Empire under Revwoyp (J.)? 

Though Arruur might be sick to death of office, he 
Made up his weary mind at once to stay, 

And do his best to stultify that prophecy. 


And I, a struggler in the motley school, 
Reading of your premonitory rumour, 
I own I envied, as a rival fool, 
Your priceless gift of pure unconscious humour. 





The Anno Domini Disease. 
“ HOME FOR CHRONIC AGED LADIES. Comfortable, perma- 
nent. Nice lawn and old trees.”—Adet. in Church Times. 
© That was a pretty thought, to have Nature in sympathy ; 
the trees, like the ladies, suffering from chronic age—poor 
old Trraoxvs’ complaint. 


NATURE STUDIES. 
Tae Koirrey. 


Tue door was ajar, and through the narrow gap the black 
kitten slowly and cautiously insinuated itself into the room. 
Perceiving suddenly that there was a male person (myself) 
seated in a chair it turned to fly, but the door had swung-to 
behind it and egress was barred. ‘Thereupon it immediately 
turned round, faced its enemy, and advanced by four side- 
long springs half towards, half away from him. Its le 
were rigid, its back partly arched, its tail tremulously 
extended, and, as it sprang, its four feet left the carpet 
simultaneously and then reached it again all together. 
Finding, after a pause of one gloomy and defiant moment, 
that no notice was taken of it, it again sprang high and 
sideways, and then for fifteen seconds chased its tail round 
and round with extraordinary speed and ferocity, eventually 
rolling over on its back, scrabbling at the tail with its hind 
paws, clutching it firmly with its front paws, and gnawing 
its tip violently with its teeth. During this performance it 
appeared to inflict upon itself (and greatly to its own sur- 
prise) a considerable amount of pain, for, having given 
three mews of agony, it sprang galvanically to its feet and 
scampered up a curtain. 

Failing to reach the top—no kitten ever did reach the top 
|—it clung two-thirds of the way up as though it had been 
nailed to the stuff, looked down, and, judging the distance 
too far for a fall, shrieked for help. I lifted it down. Ina 

fury of ingratitude it scratched and bit the helping hand, 
}and on being deposited on the floor scurried away in terror 
|to a dark corner. A moment afterwards it sprang a distance 
of three feet in pursuit of a fly, followed the chase helter- 
skelter on to the window-ledge, banged its head against a 
pane of glass and fell off on to the floor. This collapse clearly 
‘outraged all its sense of propriety and dignity. It stalked 
| slowly and moodily to an arm-chair and began with an air of 
| profound injury to perform its toilet. This process brought 
no alleviation, and it turned upon the arm-chair’s fringe, 
which it happened to touch, with a perfectly ruthless anger, 
and becoming hopelessly involved in the tassels stood off 
suddenly and glared at the arm-chair. 

Thence its attention was diverted to a looking-glass which 
had been placed upon the floor. It moved carefully and by a 
series of ambushes towards this novel piece of furniture, and, 
perceiving that another scraggy black kitten was advancing 
towards it, it became stiff with indignation, uttered a low 
and most ominous growl, and then hurled itself at the 
intruder, stopping dead short, however, when it saw the other 
kitten similarly hurling itself. Having looked furtively round 
to assure itself that — not observing it, it executed a 
series of diagonals which brought it to a puzzled disappoint- 
ment behind the looking-glass. Peering deliberately round 
the edge it recoiled in horror from a blaek face peering at it, 
and then gave the thing up and walked away in dudgeon. 

Five minutes were then spent in chasing a ball of paper, 
turning the most emarialle somersaults, tying itself into 
seemingly inextricable knots, and cutting the most fantastic 

capers. Soon afterwards, the door having been opened, it 
flew out, having for no single moment mitigated its attitude 
of unreasoning hostility to myself and all the inanimate 
objects in my room. 








Small Boy Cricket. 
Father. Well, and how did you get on? 
Small Boy. Oh, I kept wicket and caught one out. It 
came off his foot. 
Father. But that wouldn’t be out. 
Small Boy. Oh, yes, it was. The umpire gave it out. 
You see, it hit him “ below the elbow.” 
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WAITING HIS TURN. 


C..B. “NOW THEN, YOU IN THERE, SIR! AREN’T YOU COMING OUT? YOUR TIME’S UP!” 


A. B. “QUITE SO. BUT I THOUGHT I’D JUST HAVE ANOTHER DIP FIRST.” 








—==== 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF FAME. 


“AND WHAT ARE you?” “On, I'M THE WICKET-KEEPER.” 


“THEN WHY AREN'T YOU BUSY TAKING THE GATE-MONEY?” 














BONDMEN FREE. 


(“The investigation of the State prison of Jackson (Michigan) has 
disclosed that the warders, believing that ‘kindness’ reforms, were 
accustomed to release for days at a time groups of thieves, murderers, 
and other convicts. They visited circuses, and roamed about the streets 
at will. . The convicts gave theatrical entertainments an1 garden 
parties.”—-Daily Chronicle. | 
Aut the calendar of crime I have studied in my time ; 

As a burglar I am fairly in the know; 

I have cracked unnumbered cribs, not to mention people's 
ribs, 

And I’ve generally got my quod pro quo. 

[ can tell the Brixton skilly from the brand of Pentonvilly, 

[ have noted how the Portland johnny grubs, 

Far too well I know the sizes of the helpings at Devizes, 

And I've criticised the menu of the Serubs. 


In a word, I claim to pose as a gentleman who knows 
More than anybody else about our gaols, 
And I hold that it is true from the burglar’s point of view 
Our benighted system miserably fails. 
All my infant aspiration for a cultured education, 
All ideals that I pondered in my pram 
As they wheeled me through the Dials have been killed by 
all my trials— 
It is prison that has made me what I am, 


But in Jackson, U.S.A., they ’ve a very different way : 
There the warders all are courteous and bland ; 





| There the convict is content, for he’s treated like a gent, 
And they feed him on the fattest of the land. 
There, instead of cruel blindness, they have pinned their 
faith on kindness ; 
There are dances where the dresses are a dream; 
There are charming little dinners for the unrepentant sinners, 
There are ices, there are strawberries and cream. 


And if prison, as it may, grows at times a bit too gay, 
If you find yourself becoming over-stout, 

You have only to suggest you would like a change and rest, 
And the warders in an instant let you out. 

When I think about the porridge I have lived upon at Norwich, 

| And the life that I have led at Holloway, 

Well, I’ve had sufficient, thank ’ee! I am off to be a Yankee, 
And I’m making tracks for Jackson, U.S.A. 








Tue Westminster Gazette, in analysing the list of Unionist 
absentees from the division in which the Government was 
defeated, places under the general head of Domestic Arriicrioy : 


Yeomanry (Mr. J. H. Stock) 1 
Absent unpaired.........++00+ 67 


A correspondent expresses the hope, that, in the case of the 
| great unpaired, this explanation was good enough for the 
| Ministerial Whips. As for the Warrior, the annual training 
has in the past been responsible for domestic difficulties 
among Yeomanry officers, but we trust that in the case 
_mentioned the trouble was exaggerated. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Ir a German newspaper is correctly 
informed, the visit of the Czar to the 


Karser had a — all its own. The 


terliner T'ageblatt declares that NicHo.as 
consulted Witaetm because he wanted 
some disinterested advice. 


From private sources we hear that the 
attitude of the Monarchs to each other 


| was in the highest degree cordial, and 


” 


the Karser only cried “ Halte-la !” when 
the Czar proposed that they should follow 
the fashion of more humble lovers, and 


France has not had to wait long to see 
the effect of her backing-down before 
Germany. The Emperor of the Samara 
has now issued a Note in which he 
threatens war against the Republic unless 
his grievances are remedied. 


With reference to the outcry against a 
certain firm of contractors for having 


| supplied bad rations during the Boer 
| War, we think it should not be forgotten, 
| in justice to the firm in question, which 


is accused of a lack of patriotism, that 
there was often a big chance of the 


_ supplies falling into the hands of the 


ene my. 
F - 

As regards the Jam scandal the com- 
mittee which has just issued its report 
thinks it unfortunate that the War Office 
did not draw the attention of the con- 
tractor to whom the surplus jam was 
sold to the fact that a 1 Ib. tin did not 
necessarily contain 1 lb. of jam. This 
stricture seems unmerited when the War 
Office officials at last did what they had 


| been constantly urged to do, namely, 


conduct their affairs like business men. 

A speaker at the Public Health Con- 
ference, in discussing the ventilation of 
public buildings, touched on the subject 
of sleepiness in church. He suggested 
that, while it is customary to attribute 
this to the shortcomings of the preacher, 
‘it may be due to quite another cause.” 
A number of letters have been received 
from gentlemen in holy orders, who state 
that it is due to another cause. 


We were glad to see that attention was 


| called at the Public Health Congress to 


the smoke nuisance in London. The 
ugliest feature of the evil is the number 
of quite young chimneys that one sees 


| smoking nowadays. 


All the school books at Kirk Langley 


| are to be burned in order to prevent 
| the spread of scarlet fever, and school- 
| boys in other parts of the country are 


pointing out, with thoughtfulness beyond 
their years, that it is unwise for head- 


|masters to delay doing this until an 
outbreak has actually taken place. 


The degeneracy which is said to be 
characteristic of the present age would 
now appear to be spreading to our 
criminals. No charge of murder, man- 


slaughter, attempted murder, or serious | 
assault appeared on the Old Bailey! 


Calendar this sessions. Soon the lauda- 
tores temporis acti will be crying, “ Won't 


you come back, Old Bailey ?” 


The theatrical season which has just 
closed has been one of the most disastrous 
on record, and the managers are trying 
to find out the reason. According to 
one of these gentlemen, “‘ It is the motor- 
car which is proving one of our deadliest 
enemies.” There is certainly no denying 
the fact that, in the provinces, theatrical 
companies have been “taken off the 
road" in unprecedented numbers lately. 


‘ 


The inhabitants of Clacton-on-Sea are 
erecting an obelisk on the spot where 
the Duke and Duchess of Connavucnt 
stood to watch the disembarkation of 
troops engaged in last year’s manceuvres. 
Happy is the town which has no history. 


It has been intimated by the Army 
Council that, as there are no profits from 
this year’s Royal Military Tournament, 
there will be nothing available for dis- 
tribution. This decision was only come 
to, we understand, after mature delibera- 
tion. 


Great excitement has been aroused 
among omnibus drivers by the report 
that they are to be forbidden to talk to 


passengers, and it is openly stated that, | 


if the idea be carried further, and any 


attempt be made to prohibit their con- | 


versing with the drivers of other vehicles 


which collide with theirs, a strike will | 


at once be proclaimed. 


A project is on foot to conduct a 
debate in the House of Commons in 


French when the French Officers visit | 


London, as a compliment to them. It| But if the word means simply “ to differ,” 


is even rumoured that, if the idea be 
carried out, Lord Lanspowne will be lent 
for the occasion by the House of Lords. 
At the same time we should have thought 
that an Irish Night would have been 
even more amusing. 





A Locat correspondent informs us that | 
Early-Rising Societies are being started 
in the principal Kentish towns to en- 
courage the inhabitants to get up in time | 
to read the Daily Mail. We hear, by| 
the way, that notwithstanding its early | 
arrival, the new Daily Mail train is not 
an Express train. 


SHOULD DOCTORS DISAGREE? 


(Mr. Punch’s great silly season boom.) 


Dear Sir,—In response to your request 
to write a letter that should successfully 
| float a correspondence calculated to fill 
| pages of-your paper with gratis copy, I 
beg to enclose the same, and shall be 
obliged for cheque by return. 

Yours truly, Barucn Sway. 

[The above letter ought really not to hare 

been printed, but it is too late to take 

it out.—Ep. 

Sm,—The question—Should Doctors 
Disagree ?—-is one of vital importance, 
and never more so than in the hot sum- 
mer months, when if one gets an illness 
one is likely to lose it too soon, owing to 
the absence of physicians from town. 
Again and again has a patient paid a 
large fee to a physician in Harley Street 
only to have the advice then given him 
completely upset by the authority next 
door in return for a similar douceur. 
Can this be right? Should not medicine 
be an exact science? Should not the 
schools and hospitals turn out practi- 
tioners competent to diagnose in similar 
terms, or, rather, incapable of diagnosing 
in contrary terms? After all, a symp- 
tom is a symptcm, is it not, Sir? I, 
who have spent a small fortune in the 

uestionable pleasure of watching one 
oe contradict another, consider it 
little less than a scandal that there 
should be this disagreement, and I 
should welcome the ventilation of the 
question in your valuable and authori- 
tative columns. I am, &ce. 

 Anti-Hartey-Street.” 


Sm Ottver Lopce’s View. 


The word “disagree” may have two 
alternative s‘gnifications. It may mean 
“to differ from,” or it may mean “to 
quarrel with.” Used in the latter sense, 
I give an unhesitating negative to your 
|question. Doctors certainly should not 
|disagree. I go farther and say no one 
‘should disagree. As the old rhyme says : 
Birds in their little nests agree : 

So why the devil shouldn’t we ? 


then I say yes. 
advance. 
plaisance. 


Only by differing do'we 
Nothing is so sterile as com- 


A Practica SuGGestion. 


Sir,—Would it not be possible for 
doctors to agree not to disagree? How 
much more confidence we should then 
have in them! I enclose my card. 


Yours, &c., a: ¥. Z. 


A Martyr. 


Sir,—How grateful we should be to 
the manly, courageous letter of “ Anti- 
Harley-Street.”” Nothing is so disturbing 
as to be told by one doctor that another’s 
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| treatment has been wrong. Certainly 


| he wondered, and then repeated to him-| 


footboard with a wild thrill. | ran. 








they should be compelled to show 





unanimity. I am, &c., 
Fiora MacStrorer. 


Sir James Cricuton-Browne’s View. 

Disagreement is the salt of life. The 
more you disagree the better. It has 
been my practice to disagree consistently, 
not only with doctors, but with laymen 
too. I disagreed with Mr. Woxston- 
Cxaurcnitt about Harris tweed; I dis- 
agree with Mr. Frank Ricnarpson «bout 
whiskers. Ifa cannibal were to eat me 
(which Heaven forbid before I reach my 
hundredth year), I would disagree with 
him. 

EprrortaL, ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Other letters on this vital subject are 
earnestly invited. Everything that is 
sent in shall be printed, however idiotic. 








THE LOOKER-ON SEES LIFE. 
(With apologies to the intrepid contributor of 


the “ Chronicele.’”’) 

Ir was at Brighton. The Looker-on 
had been standing for some hours on the 
upper esplanade watching the motor 
races. At last a wild desire to do some- 
thing heroic filled him. To look on all 
day was so tame: why should not he 
also act? But first there was a little 
ritual to perform. He hurried to his 
hotel and flung open the doors of the 
bookcase in the drawing-room. A row 
of books fell to the floor. They were: 
The Last Days of Pompeii, by Lord 
Lyrron: The Iron Pirate, by Max Pem- 
BERTON: Sunday Afternoon Hymns, by 
Dr. Ropertson Nicort: Life’s Hot Cross 
Currents, by Mr. Swixsun: Mysticism 
and Moonlight, by Wicox Gripes: and 
Aylwin, by T. Warts-Doyton. Picking up | 
Mysticism and Moonlight at random the | 
Looker-on read these words: “ Before | 
the end of all things there must come a 
preliminary stage, and few have washen | 
eyes.” Ah! He jotted them down on | 




















AT OUR ANNUAL SCHOOL-TREAT AT MUDDLESEA, 


Tue Traw Leaves ror Home is seven Moxvures. 








his cuff lest there should be any mistake, | 
and hurried out into the strong sun. to his seat 4 foie and gazed ahead with 
A motor-bus was passing and, acting on | level brows. Others might fear, but not 
a sudden courageous impulse, the Looker-| he. Now and then he glanced at his 
on hailed it. He had never been in a| cuff. 
motor before. Ought he to have goggles, | motor-bus had reached the station. 
The Looker-on, trembling with sup- 
“And few] pressed emotion, descended to the street, 
have washen eyes.” land as he did so a man came rushing 
“Hurry up, Cocky,” said the conduc-| by. His eyes were the bright eyes of 
tor, and the Looker-on leapt on to the|/ danger. He gasped for breath as he 
The Looker-on, ever desirous to 
The motor-bus flew on; nothing | be in the know, ran beside him to hear 
stopped it. Police trap after police tra ‘his news. 
was passed; the speed was too great. tt “Have you heard ?” 
slowed down now and then only for |‘ ‘ have—you—heard ?” 
passengers. This, this is life, thought | “No,” said the Looker-on, “ what is 
the Looker-on. “Before the end of all|it? § k, man, speak, I can’t bear 
things there must be a preliminary stage, | it ; ail aa run so fast.” 
and few have washen eyes.” Ah! What “ rr Anne is dead,” said the man. 
would the end be? The Looker-on held! The Looker-on fell back and pondered 


self slowly and musically, 


the man panted ; 








And then the end came; the) 
|He found two, on the same page. One 


as he leaned against a post. How won- 
derful is life! He then took his Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from his pocket, 
eager to find an appropriate sentiment. 


ran thus: 
They also serve who only stand and wait 


Ah! It was signed Jouwn Micton, just a 
plain, rather cross, blind old man, yet 
how true! The other was this; 
There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
The Looker-on stood dazed with rapture. 
To think that Saaxsreare should thus 
speak to his very soul, as intimately as 
if he had known him personally. He 


thought of Coror and Ropiw, of Buppna 


and Coyrvcivs, and then he went home 


to bed. Whataday! What a night! 
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LINES ON THE LINKS. 


Harp by the biggest hazard on the course, 
Beneath the shelter of a chump of gorse, 
Secure from shots from off the heel or toe, 
I watch the golfers as they come and go. 


I see the fat financier, whose “ dunch ” 

Suggests too copious draughts of “ fizz” at lunch ; 
While the lean usher, primed with ginger beer, 
Surmounts the yawning bunker and lies clear. 


I see a member of the House of Peers 
Within an ace of bursting into tears, 
When, after six stout niblick shots, his ball 
Lies worse than if he had not struck at all. 


But some in silent agony endure 
Misfortunes no “‘ recovery”’ can cure, 
While others, even men who stand at plus, 
Loudly ejaculate the frequent cuss. 


An aged Anglo-Indian oft I see 

Who waggles endlessly upon the tee, 
Causing impatience of the fiercest kind 
To speedy couples pressing from behind. 


Familiar also is the red-haired Pat 

Who plays in rain or shine without a hat, 
And who, whenever things are out of joint, 
“ Sockets’ his iron shots to cover point. 


Before ten thirty, also after five, 

The links with lady players are alive, 
At other seasons, by the rules in force, 
Restricted to their own inferior course. 


One matron, patient in her way as Jos, 

I've seen who nine times running missed the globe ; 
But then her daughter, limber maid, can smite 
Close on two hundred yards the bounding Kite. 


& % & 


Dusk falls upon the bracken, bents and whins ; 
The careful greenkeeper removes the pins, 
To-morrow being Sunday, and the sward 

Is freed from gutty and from rubber-cored. 


Homeward unchecked by cries of “ Fore!” I stroll, 
Revolving many problems in my soul, 

And marvelling at the mania which bids 
Sexagenarians caracole like kids ; 


Which causes grave and reverend signiors 
To talk for hours of nothing but their scores, 
And worse, when baffled by a little ball, 

On the infernal deities to call ; 


Which brightens overworked officials’ lives ; 
Which bores to tears their much-enduring wives ; 
Which fosters the consumption of white port, 
And many other drinks, both long and short. 


Who then, in face of functions so diverse, 
Will call thee, golf, a blessing or a curse ? 
Or choose between the Premter’s predilection 
And Rosesery’s deliberate rejection ? 


Not mine to judge: 
Thy votaries as they grieve or as they gloat, 
Uncertain whether envy or amaze 

Or pity most is prompted by the craze. 


I merely watch and note 


OUR FOOTMARKS COMPETITION. 
(With acknowledgments to the “ Daily Express.”’) 

Derans are being rapidly arranged for our Footmarks 
Competition, which has aroused enormous interest all over 
ithe country. Our new serial, entitled “Criminal Feet, or 
The Forged Footmark;” will appear shortly in instalments, 
and a prize of £1000 (One Thousand Pounds), or a house 
per week for life, will be awarded to the person solving 
the mystery of the murder of Ratpn Montcomery. As the 
story runs its course, footmarks of very varying character will 
be published as clues. By comparing all of these with each 
other the reader will be able to discover the foot belonging 
to the hand that slew Mr. Monrcomery, who, it should clearly 
be understood, will be killed in the first instalment. 

By this latter arrangement interest in the competition will 
run high from the outset, and the comparisons of the foot- 
marks are being looked forward to as interesting occupation 
for the holidays which so many people are compelled to take 
at this time of year. 

For the guidance of those readers who have never so far 
studied the theory of the subject, we shall first publish a 
preliminary article by Messrs. Rapeir axp Skuxners, which 
will explain the various kinds of pattern which it is possible 
for feet to describe, and a short method of distinguishing, 
without measurement, a number nine, for instance, from a 
number ten. 

Competitors should cut out the footmarks as they appear, 
and paste them in rows upon the wall of some convenient 
room. In many cases the unsuitability of the footmark to 
the hand that must have fired the fatal shot will be instantly 
perceived. In such cases the footmark may be at once 

discarded. Other marks, however, will require hours of 
examination and comparison, sorting into types, and so forth. 

The competition, we should explain, will be purely 
|seientific. There will be no trick in the narration. Rapa 
| Mowroomeny, Esquire, will be really murdered, and the feet 
of the hand that did it will leave an intelligible mark. 
| Remember that counting the toes and telling right feet from 
| left, although necessary proceedings, afford but slight clues. 
| The reason for the selection of a partieular footmark must be 
'fully stated, and if more than one competitor sends in the 
| right footmark the thousand pounds will be awarded to the per- 
/son whose reason is most nearly right. The Editor’s decision 
| on that and other points must be joyfully accepted as final. 





FOR THE MENDING OF A BROKEN HARTE. 


Mr. Puncn wishes to make an appeal for charitable 
assistance in a specially distressing case. The object of it is 
to restore to Miss Bret Harte something of the health and the 
means that once were hers in the lifetime of her father whose 
works are as familiar as household words among all English- 
speaking and English-reading people. Poor Brer Harte 
alas, that the descriptive epithet should be absolutely true 
in its primary sense—left his daughter totally unprovided 
for. Her struggle for life has been a hard one, and she has 
completely broken down. 

The names on the Committee of ‘ The Bret Harte Assistance 
Fund,” to select only a few from the list, i.e., Gporce 
Merepira, O.M., Sir Grusert Parker, M.P., Sir Arraur Conan 
Doyte, Asytnoxy Hope Hawkriys and Beersonm Tree, are in 
themselves a guarantee for the genuineness of the case. 
“And to whom shall we send our subscriptions?” ask the 
generously-minded intending donors. Mr. Punch gives the 
address of the Honorary Secretary to this Fund, Dr. L. C. 
Atexanper, Holly Lodge, Upper Parkfields, Putney, S.W. 
May this case, “heard on appeal” by generous and discrimi- 
nating judges, result in a decision that will be of the greatest 
benefit to the late Bret Harte’s invalid daughter whose cause 





Mr. Punch pleads. 
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Visitor. “My Goop MAN, You KEEP your Pias MUCH TOO NEAR THE HOUSE.” 
Cottager. “Tuat’s sust wHat THE Doctor sain, Mum. But I pon'’T Ske How IT's AGoIN’ TO HURT "EM 














“ And lest you should be encumbered 

THE ESQUIMAUX REVIVAL. | By the whalebone and the hides, 

| Under which of old you slumbered 

When you had no homes besides, 
When you still were vulgar, low, 
Hovel-dwelling Esquimaux ; 


"Tis a story true and moral 
How from England’s Christian strand 
Sailed away Avuaustus Sorreti 
On a mission to the land 
Of the poor, degraded, low, 


; asta | will take your bone and bearskins, 
Walrus-hunting Esquimaux. . 


Though at very great expense, 
For no longer will you wear skins 
You have too much common-sense.” 
Thus he played upon the low, 
Poor, transparent Esquimaux. 


When he saw their houses fashioned 
Out of whalebone, furs and skin, 
SorreLt wept, for his impassioned 
Soul was grieved for those within ; 
For the unenlightened, low, 


. tenes But the winter came and shattered 
Blubber-eating Esquimaux. 


Sorre.t’s houses to the core, 
Then the winds the fragments scattered 
All along the frozen shore 
Of the more than ever low, 
Hungry, homeless Esquimaux. 


When he saw their poor condition, 
Sad his heart within him grew; 
“ Sorrett’s Patent Composition 
Is the very thing for vou.” 
Thus he spoke to these same low, Then they hunted for the mission ; 
Whale-devouring Esquimaux. 
‘* Sorret.’s Patent Composition ; 
Give us back our bone and hide. 
These are best for simple, low, 
Poor, eccentric Esquimaux.” 


I will build you better dwellings 
Than the huts in which you live, 
Where the skins have divers smellings, 
And the hides no comfort give ; 

You shall be no longer low, 

But enlightened Esquimaux. 


But their Sorrett now was sailing 
Back to England’s Christian strand, 


“ Take again,” they would have cried, 


And he reck’d not of the wailing 
Lifted from the heathen land 
Of the poor, degraded, low, 
Simple-hearted Esquimaux. 


And he made a famous corner 
With his whalebone thus acquired, 
And like Jack (his surname Horner) 
Took the plum he so desired, 
Paying nothing to the low, 
Greedy, grasping Esquimaux. 





Wuy 80 Earty? ALREADY PREPARING 
ror Cxristwas!!—From the East we 
hear that preparations for future great 
events are being made by “ The Young 
Turkey Party.” 


Gattant little Wales is to have a 
Venice of her own, if we may believe 
the Daily Telegraph's Aberystwith corre- 
spondent. “Rain,” he says, “ fell almost 
continuously yesterday. The town is 
likely to be full before the holidays.” 


Sr. Pererssure is naturally annoyed 
by the Japanese landing in Russian 





territory at Castries Bay. It is felt to 








be an attack on their Amur propre. 
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Colonel (to Reeruit, 
AN OFFICER?” 


juat enlisted, waiting outside Orderly Room), 


Recruit. “I've satp ‘Goop Maryrs’’ To Be ONCE ALREADY!” 


“Look HERE, MY LAD, DON’T 


Laaved- i 


YOU KNOW THAT A SOLDIER ALWAYS SALUTES 








THE AMAZON’S COMPLAINT. 


“The athletic girl ia a creature of iron 


muscles, of waistless symmetry, of biceps and | 
| 


“ Rita,” 


Wuew Cora, say, or Payius 
(Custom craves a Latin name) 
Left her sampler and the lilies 
She was sewing on the same ; 
Made her distaff do for hockey, 
And her ankles hard as oak, 
If, at times, a trifle stocky,— 
This was felt to be a joke. 


ungainliness.”’ and others 


Manly fashions were imputed, 
And the playful poets, long 
Looking out for themes that suited 
The necessities of song, 
Wove anew a cyclic fable 
Round about the severed skirt, 
And complained that Braycne and 
MAReEL 
Had forgotten how to flirt. 


You moreover stamped our frolic 
As a strange ‘“‘unsexing”’ sin, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Authoresses Apostolic, 
Till you wore the satire thin ; 
Till in fact we feel its humour 
Dull as men that hunger for 
Cricket “ Finals,” count a rumour 
Coming from the seat of war. 


Some day surely modern views ‘Il 
Cease to treat us as a butt, 

Just because we do not foozle 
Every time a two-foot putt ; 

Some day (though our “serves” are 

cuter 

And we do affect a swipe) 

Drop that nonsense of a neuter 
Evolutionary type. 


Yes, for though a something prim in 
Girls of old has gone to-day, 
There have been before us women 
Who indulged in manly play ; 
Where the silver olive rustles 
O’er the green Arcadian lawn, 
Maidens who improved their muscles, 
Yet were fairer than the dawn. 





Think awhile of ATaLanta, 
Oh forgetful Authoress, 
Or (if you reserve too scant a 

Reverence for A. C. 8.) 
What of Hetey whom we dream on, 
And the glory that was Troy’s ? 
Didn't girls at Lacedzemon 
Practise wrestling like the boys ? 


Think how Artemis devoted 
All her mornings to the chase, 
Yet the young Enpyrmion doted 
Fondly on her evening face ; 
And Utysses from his thicket, 
When that Island Princess came, 
Saw her playing, if not cricket, 
Something very much the same. 


Not, then, that we scorn your grammar, 
Not that we would stay your pen 

(Don’t, for instance, fail to hammer 
Once again the Upper Ten); 

Only, ‘mid the themes that suit your 
Passion for the bitter ‘scoff, 

Kindly recollect in future 
The athletic girl is off ! 
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MELODRAMA IN THE BALTIC. 


Czar (anxiously). “1 TRUST WE ARE NOT OBSERVED.” 
Kaiser (aside), “IT WON'T BE MY FAULT IF WE’RE NOT.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 


EXTRacTeD From THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 24. 
—“Such larks!” as Joe Gargery used 
to say to Pip. 

House crowded in anticipation of 
Prisce Artuur’s declaration as to what, 
regardless of personal considerations, 
having his eye solely on the interests of 
the Empire, he intends to do in view 
of Thursday’s division, which placed 
Ministers in minority of 4. Never since 
this Parliament was called to Westmin- 
ster has the House been so crowded. 
Every seat occupied, Members overflow 
into the side galleries, stand at the Bar, 
sit on the Gangway steps, cluster round 
the Chair. Peers fight for places in 
their gallery as if they were pittites 
waiting for the opening of the Theatre 
doors‘on 4 popular play. In the person 
of their Ambassadors the Old World 
and the New looked down upon the 
scene from the Diplomatic Gallery. 
Pending the opening of the proceedings 
a buzz of excited conversation rose 
through the sultry air. 

At the outset a difficulty presented 
itself. Speeches may be made in the} 
House only upon some definite motion 
submitted from the Chair; exception 
made in case of personal statement. | 
This afternoon Price Artuvur might 
speak, and, by favour of House, C. B. | 
in his capacity of Leader of Opposition, 
might follow. But no general debate 
could arise. Price ArTHuR, secure 
of a majority, anxious to see the thing | 
out and retrieve Thursday’s fall, was | 
eager for opportunity of division. Ac-| 
cordingly put up the Pixk ’Uy to move | 
adjournment, and begged Opposition to 
be so good as to vote against it. 

Then came the speeches, a procession | 


| opened. 





| oppose. 


Enjoying Devonshire. 


Lord Hugh Cecil takes a refreshing Free | 
Trade) dip into the Lords to hear the Duke. 





O sig dss Weise a 


i gee 48 


Tue Dowxy Covunse. 


The Rt. Hon. Joe, K.C. “Gentlemen of the Jury, | can make nothing of this witness. | 
confidently leave you to form your own conclusions from his demeanour in the box 


go, Sir.” 


[TI understand the right hon. gentleman is now against immediate responsible Government 
The right hon. gentleman shakes his head. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Really I think I will leave the right hon. gentleman and 
Mr. Chamberlain's reply to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. | 


for the Transvaal. 
against it. 
come to the Member for Wiltshire.” 


that lasted just five hours. 


more assumed the animated, crowded 
appearance presented when debate 
Cheers and counter-cheers 
punctuated Price Arravr’s second 
speech. The embattled hosts faced each 
other, waiting for the signal to charge. 

“The question is,” said the Sreaxker, 
‘ that this House do now adjourn. Those 
that are of that opinion, say ‘ Ay.’ ”’ 

A mighty shout of “ Ay!” resounded. 

“ The contrary, ‘ No.’”’ 

Now was the time for the Opposition. 
They sat mute. After a moment's pause 
the amazed Speaker, continuing the 
formula, said, “I think the ‘ Ayes’ have 
it.” Then with a shout of laughter the 
Opposition sprang to their feet and 


| made for the door, Ministerialists madly 


cheering. 


It was a glorious victory. The 


| Premrer had moved the adjournment ; 


it was the duty of the Opposition to 
Had they gone into the Divi- 
sion Lobby they would have been beaten 
by between sixty and seventy votes. On 


|the whole it would, perhaps, have been | life. 





When the | more useful for Ministerial party purposes 
Speaker put question the House had once | that the record should have been estab- 
ilished. As it 

‘collapsed. The 


as 2 


AND THE Canny Soot, 


You may 


Then he is neither for nor 


was, Opposition had 
minority was non 
existent. In the biggest House ynustered 
during the life of the First Parliament 
of King Epwarp Tar Seventi a proposal 
made by the Leader was carried nemine 
After a moment of 
bewilderment, resisting inclination to 
suspect that somehow or other they 
were being done, the Ministerialists 
vociferously cheered. The Opposition 
mockingly laughed; the two streams, 
meeting in the middle of the floor, 
passed out into the Lobby in the 
hilarious mood of schoolboys on break 
ing-up days. 


contradicente. 





Ministers were not going to resign 
there would be no Dissolution, Prixce | 
Arravr had moved the adjournment ; it 
was carried unanimously, and there | 
would be no need to go back to school | 
after dinner. During the debate there had 
been serious talk about lack of dignity 


. ’ | 
and honour, breach of constitutional | 


| principles, lowering of the tone of public 


What of that? Privce Arrace | 
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had moved the adjournment. Liberals | 
and Conservatives, Unionists and Na- 
tionalists, Free-fooders, Whole-hoggers, 
whatever they be, were each all one in 
assenting. 

And they talk about the House being 
moribund, the Government rickety ! 

“Such larks, Pip, dear boy, such 
larks!” 

Business done. At acute Ministerial 
crisis Prince Artuur moves adjournment 
of the House and— it adjourned. 

Tuesday, 11 p.w.—Warter Lone, at 
close of sultry day, morning and evening 
discussing Irish Estimates, throws his 
arm over back of bench, turns his head 
away from his companion in adversity, 
the Irish Arrorvey-Generai, and thinks 
wistfully of inquiry made with delicate 
iteration since\Thursday last, Why he 
doesn't resign? It may not be kindly 
meant ; it comes from suspicious quarter. 
But it opens up a pleasing prospect that 
brings a flush of pleasure to his pallid 
cheek. 

Why did he leave the pleasant pas- 
tures of the Board of Agriculture, passing 
through the portals of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to tread the hot pavement 
of Dublin Castle? He who once walked 
through the ripening cornland hand in 
hand with Ceres, was now condemned to 
listen to Joun Duston by the hour. 
When, this afternoon at end of first 
half hour he, in moment of despera- 
tion, furtively fared forth, a roar of 
execration rose from the Nationalist 
Benches, and he was brought back in 
chains. 

The domination of the minority is 
merciless. A while ago one of them, 
having a difference of opinion with a 
certain jury, described it as perjured. 
That passed without remonstrance in the 
Irish camp; nay, it was cheered. But 
when Arkcyson, most amiable of men, 
resented the statement as “ scurrulous,”’ 
the Irish Members, anxious above all 
things for decency of debate, moderation 
of language, insisted on withdrawal of 
the term. 

At this hour, ninth of the sitting, with 
hurried interval for dinner, Mr. Kicarwe 
is offering a few remarks in almost empty 
House. Their drift not quite clear; but 
judging from athletic performance of 
delivery they must be portentous. 
Arkinson, dropping sleepily into old 
habit when he was a junior in court, 
makes a note of the phrases that reach 
his ear amid thunder-clap of fist smiting 
open palm. It reads thus: “Men are 
in no sense often so. One was a successful 
butcher, and there was a daughter who 
might have been more respectful to their 
neighbour. Of all people living in the 
west of Ireland there is not a genuine 
resident. The difficulty of teaching is 
not overcome by the tyranny of Dublin | 
Castle. What we want is that you should 





“His exceeding dolour.” 


The “ pallid cheek” of Walter Long. 


leave to Irishmen the land intended for 
them.” 

Here Mr. Reppy burst in with the 
cheer that never fails to bring down the 
House. There is nothing like it on sea 
or land, unless it be the cackle of a hen 
when it has laid a superlative egg. It 
has not necessarily anything to do with 
a stage reached in argument or a point 
made in a speech. As a rule effect is 
added by absolute inconsequence. A 
man may be droning along, sleepily say- 
ing nothing in many words; suddenly a 
shrill high-noted “ Hear! hear! hear!” 
breaks forth, followed by a roar of 
laughter. 
threatening to pall by constant repetition. 
It never does. There is an indescribable 
something in the shrill ery that makes 
it at the end of the Session as fresh as 
in its opening days, as irresistible as if 
it was heard for the first time. 

Just now it stirred Waurer Lone from 
his exceeding dolour; relief only tem- 
porary. He relapsed when an Irish Mem- 
ber, more luminous, and therefore more 
commonplace than Kuisrime, took up the 
story. With head bowed down he 





The Duke walks into Joe. 


The humour is monotonous, | 


thought wistfully of green fields and 
pastures new, trodden by him when in 
a dead and buried century he was still 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Business done. In Committee 
Supply on Irish Estimates. 

‘riday night.— Complaints have, it is 
reported, been received from domestic 
circles within the radius of Westminster 
\of Pa suffering a shock detrimental to 
one at his time of life. Going home 
after a moderately good dinner, throw- 
|ing a glance up at Westminster clock 
}to reassure himself that he is in good 
|time, he has seen—or believed he saw 

the face suddenly turn green ! 

Reassurances have been courteously 
‘sent. It is all right; no illusion what- 
‘ever. By way of signalling pending 
‘division to Members making their way 
down to the House, the face of the clock 

is deliberately sicklied o'er with pale 
cast of green. Experiment worked so 
well that proposal made to extend it. 

Colonel Lecce, of course, belongs to the 
Land Forces. But he hasn't been aboard 
the L. C. C.’s river steamboats for 
nothing. To begin with, he paid a 
penny; in supplement, being an ob- 
servant man. he obtained information 
\that enabled him to suggest to First 
Commissioner of Works that, a green 
light being shown on the starboard face 
of the clock, a red light should simul- 
taneously glow on the port side. 

In other quarters doubt arises as to 
whether the First Commissioner has any 
business to deal with the clock face. Is 
the structure within his jurisdiction? 
Members have heard about committal to 
the Clock Tower in custody of the 
| Serjeant-at-Arms. If the Tower is under 
his rule what does the First Commis- 
sioner of Works mean by walking up the 
steps with a can of green paint under 
his arm and touching up the face of the 
clock ? 

BaLcarres, representing the depart- 
ment in the Commons, is happily able 
to explain away the apparent difficulty. 
It is true, he says, that there is a small 
compartment in the Clock Tower upon 
occasion at the disposal of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms. But it may be oceupied only 
by the courtesy of the First Commissioner. 
The Tower is his, and he may paint the 
face of the Clock any colour he pleases. 

Re-assured on this constitutional 
question, Members, with the exception 
of C.-B., who it is well known has rooted 
antipathy for the weakness, go off a- 
week-ending. 

Business done._Second Reading of 
Naval Works Bill. 


of 








| ‘“Wirn Musica, Howovurs.”—On July 
| 25th, Major Orcan and Mr. Forsyra of 
Covent Garden Opera were decorated 
with the Royal Victorian Order (5th 
Class). 
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BILLINGSGATE UP-TO-DATE. 
’Enry. “'Utto, Cuawity! Wor’s ur? ‘As ver Moror Broke powx?” 
Chawley (whose “ moke” is a “ bit below himself”). “ Yuss, SMASHED ME ‘SPARKING PLUG.’ 


” 








WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK IN 
HOT WEATHER. 
(With acknowledqments to “ A Physician” in 
all the Halfpenny Papers.) 

Durixa the hot weather the human 
body perspires profusely. The moisture 
which stands out in beads is caused by 
greatly increased activity of the: skin. 
This moisture is wet, and, as I have 
clearly shown, it comes from the body. 
Obviously, then, the body is during the 
hot weather denuded of its moisture, 
and so demands a greater supply of 
liquid by way of recompense than in the 
cold winter months. This explains the 
phenomenon of what is called thirst. 

Perhaps I ought to say at once that 
we write these things year after year in 
exactly the same style. It is quite easy. 
Indeed, some of us find it such child’s 
play that after finishing the article we 
have a chat with the News Editor, and 
then, reaching for a clean sheet of 


| paper, start: ‘Interviewed immediately 


after the disaster, a well-known expert 





Scalding tea. 14 ozs. 


who happened to be an eye-witness 
Spring water . . 12 ,, 


said 4s 

Well, to resume about the pheno- 
menon of what is called thirst. Alcohol 
should be avoided. So should lemonade, 
orangeade, and marmalade.  First-aid, | 
on the contrary, should always be 
obtained at once when necessary. 

The best drink of all is hot tea. 
should be drunk scalding hot in order 
to obtain the best effects. It will)" - - 4 ; 
increase the flow of perspiration which, this fuel is required in August than in 
evaporating, will cool the body. In January. Meat should be eaten in 
fact, arguing on this basis, you will see moderation with a fork. For an indolent 
that the hotter you get the cooler you|™4" ine ounces of meat is sufficient at 


. Beer “A Phveicion” ts é ;| this season of the year. Game, also, 
ST ie or avec ae 'should be partaken of sparingly. Even 


The only admissible drink besides tea ewes — be — es 
is sparkling spring water taken in a| “bles e a ; oe, — 
crystal tumbler straight from the spring. | tables, these, unlike tea, are not 60 


Londoners should make an especia note | Cling when taken hot. About 14} 
ounces is a good average allowance, but 


of this. 
Putting it in tabular form in ounces, scarlet-runners are best left alone during 

we arrive at the following as being the oo age wr months. 

best liquid refreshment allowance for a} *“™!"8 eo eiotaee 

hot day : (Thank you.— Fp) 


Total . 


Turning to food, we find on consulting 
our back files that food is taken for the 
| purpose of maintaining the heat of the 
This body. A little thought will show us 
‘that, as the body is naturally hotter in 
the summer than in the winter, less of 


26 ozs. 
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person sitting close behind us volunteered 


the infcrmation that the batsmen in 


{rose from my seat, determined that we 
| would no longer remain exposed to the 


On, the referees always wear white, question were Mactares and Haywarp, | crude shafts of his plebeian wit. 


coats,’ I heard Payiuis say to Cynrnta. 
I hac taken PHYLLs toa 
n the winter. She is 
idaptable girl 

But there must be some reason for 
t.” persisted “CyxTuia, turning to me 
(‘ynrHiA is a girl who knows nothing 
ibout but she knows it so 
charmingly that one invariably forgives 


anything 


You are quite right, 
Their white raiment 


toere 18 a Treason 


| opularly supposed to 


football match | 
an eminently | | revnember now his saying it was 


reflect the 


and that Jones was not playing. 
“Ah no, of course he isn’t,” I said. 


unlikely he would play.” 

* How interesting !"’ observed Pry tuts. 
“Do you really know Jones ?” 

‘We were boys together,” I answered 
guardecly. The person behind sniffed 
in a distressingly vulgar manner, and 
remarled that the statement was equally 


| assured her,| applicable to himself and the Prince of 


Wares. But I ignored him. 
“Ob, what a shame!” cried Cynruta. 


purity of their souls.” One of the batsmen had just been 
But they ‘ve got black trousers,” she| bowled by a leg-break. “I thought 
demurred |Hopk xs would soon get him,” said 
No man is absolutely spotless,” || Puyiiis. “ Hopxixs is one of the trickiest 
iinded her trundlers on the planet. He bowls with 

\s she sat considering the point, the his Lead, and mixes ‘em up a bit.” 


\ustralian made 
their appearance from 
pu ili a 

\ nice level lot,” re 


PHYLLIS 


teal 
lye 


arked criti 

Oh, well caught! 
exclaimed CYNTHIA, as 
Lanna gently 
the ball to one of the 
vards 


tossed 
team some twenty 
wwii 
PHYLLIS smiled 
serene ly on her com 
panion 
\ clever 
work she assented 
but then you 
remember that ‘TrumMpPer 
of ~ 


piece ol 


must 





“I think it is time that we secured 
| places for luncheon,” I said. 
The girls acquiesced readily. 
| As we moved away, the creature who 
| had rendered our morning so unpleasant 
| remarked that if we didn’t look sharp 
| we should miss the train, an irrelevant 
observation which appeared to cause 
|several people in the vicinity a certain 
covert amusement. 








GEOMETRICAL BOARDING. 


DEFINITIONS. 

1. Att boarding-houses are the same 
boarding-house. 

2. Boarders in the same boarding- 
jhouse and on the same floor are equal 
to one another. 

—- od. The landlady of 
|the hoarding-house is 
‘an oblong, angular 
figure that cannot be 
|described, but is equal 
to anything. 
| 4. A wrangle is the 
disinclination to one 
another of two boarders 
that meet together but 
are not on the same 
floor. 

5. All the other rooms 
being taken, a single 
room is said to be a 
double room. 

PosTULATES AND Propo- 
SITIONS. 


| 
i 


has the safest pair A pie may be pro- 

hands in the world, Chanticleer. “ WHat ON EARTH HAVE YoU Got ovER your EYES, DoopLe?” duced any number of 
ugh §S runs : a 3. 

though Syp | LEM run Doodle. “Goacies, My Boy. THOSE BEASTLY Motors KICK UP SUCH AN INFERNAL om. 

him fairly close DUST, ONE MUST PROTECT SELF AND FAMILY SOMEHOW. COCK-A-DOODLE-D0O-0-0!” 2. The landlady may 


I shuddered in 
voluntarily With Pryius so many 
tl ings are possible She had évidently 
been reading the evening papers. 

Who are these two ? ” asked Cynraia, 
first pair of English 
walked on to the field. 

Being rather short-sighted, I drew a 
bow at a venture. 

It looks like Jones and TyYLpestey,” 
I said 

Yes,” supplemented Puy.iis proudly, 

the Sussex crack and the Yorkshire 
giant.” 

But they both seem quite middle- 
sized men,” objected CYNTHIA. 

For a moment Puayitis looked almost 
confused. But I came to the rescue. 

‘In the world of cricket,” I observed, 
“it is considered complimentary to refer 
to anyone over five foot one as a giant.” 

Cywruta drew a deep breath of wonder. 

“How delightfully quaint!” she 
sighed. 

At this point a disagreeably accurate 


batsmen 


| glanced furtively, almost beseech- 
ingly, at the person behind. But he 
was quite merciless. 

“ Hopxiys isn’t playing either,” he said, 
with an offensive chuckle. 

Puytuis affected not to hear him, but 
her face grew a shade pinker, and she 
ventured nothing further for the next 
half-hour. 

Presently CyntuiA, who had for some 
time been watching in a puzzled way 


‘the change in the field at the end of 


each over, asked, “* Why do the men keep 
moving about so?” 

[ was on the point of explaining the 
phenomenon, when the person behind 
again bent forward and said, “ Well, you 
see, miss, it’s such a warm day that the 
captain’s afraid if he didn’t keep ‘em 
moving they ’d fall asleep.” 

“Thank you,” replied Cyyrma, inno- 
cently, amid a subdued titter from 
several persons who had overheard the 
man’s insufferably insolent speech. 


- be reduced to her lowest 
terms by a series of propositions. 

3. The clothes of a boarding-house 
bed, though stretched ever so far both 
ways, will not meet your needs. 

1. Any two meals at a boarding-house 
are together less than one square feed. 

5. On the same bill and on the same 
side of it there should not be two charges 
for the same thing. 

6. If there be two boarders on the 
same floor, and the amount of side of 
the one be equal to the amount of side 
of the other, and the wrangle between 
the one boarder and the landlady be 
equal to the wrangle between the land- 
lady and the other boarder, then shall 
the weekly bills of the two boarders be 
equal. For if not, let one bill be the 
greater; then the other bill is less than 
it might have been, which is absurd. 








Trish Terrier, six months old ; cheap ; 
Clincher tyre and inner tube (28 in. by 


I' I} in.), 4s.—Islington Gazette. 
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THE FATE OF LONDON. 
(Being an Extract from a Political Geography 
of a.v. 2005.) 

. Jury 25, 1905, was a memorable 
date in the history of the British Empire. | 
On that day it was pointed out by the 
celebrated Dr. Tuomas Gover Lyon, in a 
lecture on the Air Supply of London | 
before the Public Health Congress, that | 
a large part of the then metropolis was | 
unfit for human habitation. It was| 
further insisted by Mr. Roto Rousse | 
(who subsequently obtained the Order | 
of Merit for the idea) that the best of all | 
remedies against fog was the removal of 
the people of Pa Po to the country. | 
The movement thus initiated very | 
speedily grew to a head, while there | 
were at this period many other causes 
contributing to the dissatisfaction | 
of Londoners with their environment. | 
Among them may be named the exorbi- | 
tant demands of thé rating authorities, 
an excessive heat-snap coupled with a| 


plague of flies, the unmitigated party | . 


mania displayed by the Mother of Parlia- | 
ments, and the chaotic condition of street 
traffic. 

The leaders of Public Health were | 
ably reinforced in their propaganda by | 
the Model Cottage Association and the | 
Directors of the Garden City near Hitchin. 
It so happened that a National or “ Bank” | 
Holiday fell within a few days of the | 
closing session of the Congress—to be | 
precise, upon August 7th. 


were matured in hundreds of thousands | 
of Cockney homes, and carried into effect | 
upon a fateful; Monday, the last-n amed | 
date, and the Saturday and Sunday | 
before. 

Never were the railway stations so 
thronged by excursionists, who, it was 
noticed, on this occasion first brought 
their furniture and family impedimenta 
with them. The pressure was so great 
that every goods train in the kingdom 
was brought into requisition. It was 
computed that over six-and-a-half million 
people journeyed outwards in those 
three days, the greater proportion in 
open trucks. By dint of superhuman 
exertion and by the conversion of every 
pair of rails into a “down” line, this 
enormous mass of population was con- 
veyed, with the loss of a very few thou- 
sands, to various destinations outside | 
the county of London. Ninety per cent., | 
however, booked for Letchworth, the 
site of the new Garden City and its 
suburbs. In -all cases single tickets 
only were asked for, and not a soul 
returned, except, it is said, Sir Jou 
Pounp, the then Lord Mayor, to fetch 
the City Mace, the Mansion House cat, 
and one or twe other belongings which 





had been hurriedly left behind, and Mr.| miles apart are still awaiting solution. 
J. Borns, M.P., to have one more final! There is, indeed, a possibility after all 





In that fort-| 
night plans for an epoch-making exodus | 














SUGGESTIONS FOR MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


ALL YOU REQUIRE 18 A FEW LADDERS, AND THERE You are! 


Easter, LESS TIRING, AND SAFER. 








look at the beauties of Battersea. 
was thus that the new metropolis of the} 
British World-Empire sprang into being. | 


It| that London may have to be re-colonised 


under an improved system of ventilation. 


The original ground-landlords and their 


The rush to jump lands in Oklahoma! descendants have long since disappeared, 


was a Sunday-school picnic compared 
with this Babylonian removal. 

Since that date, exactly one hundred 
years ago, Letchworth -Hitchin has 





gone ahead, and has developed its own | |opened up to civilisation ... . 


p.rticular brand of fog, which threatens 
to cover the whole of the Midlands, now | 
conterminous with the capital. The 
overcrowding question having been 
happily solved by the enactment which 
stipulated that each house should stand 
in three acres of ground, the problems 
of transit between suburbs two hundred 








their last representatives having taken 
refuge 
Thames Valley, therefore, is practically 


in the workhouse. The Lower 
virgin soil, and before long will be 


Zic-Zaa. 





Governess (looking over geography 
paper). What’s this? ‘The people of 
Lancashire are very stupid!” Where 
in the world did you get that idea 
from ? 

Pupil. Out of the book, It says that 
Lancashire is remarkable for its dense 
population. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue announcement that Mr. Swiveurve is also among the 
novelists created an interest that will not be intensified 
by a study of his essay. To begin with, Love's Cross 
Currents (Cuatro axp Wrspus) is not new. At the instance 
of Mr. Warts-Duntox, to whom it is inscribed, the novel 
was rescued from back numbers of a defunct magazine, 
for whose death it possibly may not have been wholly 
irresponsible. Opening with a prologue, painstakingly 
genealogical, it is carried on by a series of letters admittedly 
an undramatic method. Tothat drawback is added a con- 
fusing obscurity as to the identity of the various corre- 
spondents. They are all related by blood or marriage, and, 
casually introduced, my Baronite frequently found himself 
constramed to turn back to the prologue, to make sure of the 
identity of the letter-writer. If a fresh edition is called for, 
Mr. Swixsurxe would do well to set forth on a single page 
the names of his dramatis persone, as is done in books of the 
play. As to the story, it lacks variety, inasmuch as it turns 
upon two households in which love is, more or less openly, 
quite passionately, made to the wife by a young kinsman. In 
the end nothing comes of it all, not even a breath of scandal. 
Mr. Swoixsurne, evidently growing tired of the work at the 
very stage where a master of the art would have led to the 
climax of interest, smooths everything over in a hurried 
chapter, which leaves matters much as they were when the 
scene opened. But the book is worth reading for two things. 
One is the delightful study presented of that polished pagan 
Lady Midhurst. The other is Mr. Swixsurne’s glowing prose, 
more beautiful than much verse. 


In this collection, which is entitled The Devil’s Derelicts 
(Dicsy, Lona & Co.), the best story that its author, F. C. 
Vernon Harcourt, gives us—far ahead of all the others—is 
the first, “ Big Jock Morrison.” It is a real tragedy, told 


with most grim humour. “The Vampire” is next in order 


of merit. The second story, “Her Last Triumph,” is 
written in a kind of old-fashioned penny-dreadful style : 
“*Pshaw!’ she exclaimed, throwing down the pen,” &c. 
Who ever heard anyone ejaculate “‘ Pshaw!”? The ejacula- 
tion rarely oceurs in the work of any writer of repute since 
the days of Atnerr Saira, who delighted in it. The author 
takes us behind the scenes of the Theatre Royal, Melbourne. 
The leading actress is in her dressing-room. ‘‘ The prompter 
came to ask if Guiapys L. were ready, as her entrance occurred 
in a few minutes.” Evidently T. R. Melbourne was badly 
off for a “ call-boy,” and so the economical manager substituted 
the prompter. A stranger, at haphazard, takes the place of 
the suddenly invalided chef-d orchestre, instead of the first 
violin stepping into his shoes as, we believe, is customary. 
When this newly-installed chef-d'orchestre sees the leading 
actress, his ‘ 
the fierce, expressive eyes assume that fiery gleam which one 
sees in the glance of the panther when he is about to 
spring.” Of course the panther’s expression is a matter of 
common experience. Another queer thing happened at this 
queer theatre. From the stage-door “the commissionaire in 
charge was absent, attracted from his post into the side 
wings by the wonderful power of the diva’s voice.” He 
means “the wings”: the word “side” being amateurishly 
superfluous. The writing of this story is of the high falutin’ 
order, and its plot one of the weakest. The other stories are 
good; and I have already mentioned “ The Vampire” as the 
second best. The author, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, should try 
and effect collaboration with Sir Coxay Dowie, who would 
lend him Sherlock Holmes to help him out of some of his 
mysterious entanglements. 


This Our Sister (Dicsy, Loye & Co.) is a powerfully written 


thies, in rousing us to earnest 


‘black brows corrugate into a sinister frown, and | 


/novel by Mrs. Hanotp E. Gorst, of a literary type that may 


be best described as “ Zolaesque.”’ It deals with the lowest 
of the low, with the dregs of London population. The critic, 
unless he be an expert in such matters, which the Baron 
does not profess to be, can only testify to the vividness of the 
picture and to the impression of actuality conveyed to him 
by the description of these terribly repulsive scenes. It 
appears to the Baron that only the highest purpose of doing 
good and of benefiting the most wtetched, could possibly 
warrant the writing of such a book as this. Unless possessed 
of such “extensive and peculiar” knowledge of London 
hospitals as Mr. Weller possessed of its taverns, it would be 
impossible for any reader of this story to determine the 
particular hospital selected by Mrs. Hiroup FE. Gorst as the 
subject of her painfully descriptive picture. By presenting 
the scenes at the educational establishment kept by Mr. 
Squeers and family, CHartes Dickens drew public attention to 
the existence of grave scandals in certain Yorkshire schools. 
There was no particularisation, but the Baron believes that 
an inquiry followed the publication of Nicholas Nickleby, and 
that the type of school indicated by the novelist soon ceased 
toexist. Has Mrs, Gorst founded this portion of her novel on 
facts which have come within her personal experience? 
Cartes Reane was ready and willing to back up his indictment 
of certain prison systems in Never too Late to Mend with 
facts and evidence. Is such the case here? The hospital 
is described at page 121 as “one of the most famous in 
London.” In this novel “ with a purpose,” there is scarcely 
one character that is even naturally good, except the 
miserable heroine herself and 
an occasional female acquaint- 
ance as wretched as_ herself. 
Of course such a study of poor 
human nature at its worst 
could not be recommended for 
mere amusement, but if the 
perusal of this book may re- 
sult in extending our sympa- 


action on behalf of “these our 
brethren,” then the Baron may 
honestly recommend This Our 
Sister. 











THE LOST CHANCE. 


New Maidservant (much pleased with herself). A gentleman 
called to see you, Sir, and said as he were just leavin’ town 
for some time. Knowin’ as you didn’t want to be disturbed 
this morning, I told him as you was hout 

Master. Quite right. (To himself) Sharp girl this! 

New Maid (cheerfully)—and told him as I didn’t know 
when you'd be back again. ‘Is card’s in the ‘all, Sir. He 
‘ave wrote somethin’ on it. 

(She fetches it, returns, and presents it. 

Master (reads writing on card, then suddenly springing up, 
exclaims) Oh—(stops the escape of a very strong expletive) 
How long ago? 

New Maid (cheerfully). Oh, quite a hour. There was 
luggidge on the cab. 

Master (subsiding hopelessly in chair, to Maid). You ean go. 
(Alone, grinding his teeth) Confound the idiot! (Reads card 
mutteringly to himself.) Swooxer Poors, Chork Cottage, Kew. 
“Called to repay coin personally. Sorry to miss you. So 
long!” I shall never see my hundred and fifty again! .... 
That ’s the worst of new servants ! 

[He is left considering whether it would not be as well to 
alter the form of his instructions to the hand-maiden. 
Scene closes. 














